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}into a small number of branches, in their | genus which he denominated Madrepora, but 
turn dividing and subdividing irregularly into| which Lamarck has divided into eighteen / 
|a great number of others, so as to resemble a| It is amongst the species of this genus, even 
|leafless shrub, rising to the height of about | as circumscribed by the author just mentioned, 
jeighteen inches. After pearls, this is the | that we are to look for the polype, which is 
/most precious production of the ocean, and | instructed by its Creator, not only to erect 
Seheeriptigna aps Pagmentpccnsived by | has always been a valuable article of com-| rocky reefs of vast extent and wonderiul so- 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | merce. As well as the common sponge, it is | lidity—which often arrest and perplex the 
| principally the produce of the Mediterranean, | course of the navigator, and greatly increase 
|and is formed with such rapidity, that a place | the perils of navigation—and submarine moun- 
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PHILADELPHIA. | which has been quite exhausted by the coral | tains that keep gradually diminishing the mass 
a ;; | fishermen, in the course of a very few years| of waters, but also islands, which emerging 
POLYPES. |is again replenished with it. It is probably | from the ocean, in process of time are covered 


| enabled, by its broad well fixed base and rigid | with vegetation, and fitted to receive and main- 
Seetenge Sam pH.) jaxis, to withstand the violent action of the | tain an animal population with man at their 
A fifth order of polypes, worthy of atten- strong currents of the sea just mentioned. |head. The species principally engaged in this 
tion, is that to which the red coral belongs;| The floating polypes, which form Lamarck’s | great work is the coral, called by Linné the 
in these the animal, instead of being covered, | ast order, chiefly differ from the coral in be- | muricated Madrepore, and generally known 
or in any way sheltered by its polypary, in- | ing locomotive, and sometimes swimming}|by the name of white coral. Its polype, 
vests it completely, so as to form a kind of} freely about in the sea, though some usually though so celebrated for its wonderful works, 
bark over every part of it; on this account|remain stationary, but never fixed. Their|seems to be unknown. Rumphius however 
the name has been changed by writers on! oviform germs, like those of many other ma-| has described that of the fungus Madrepore, 
these animals, and it is denominated their | rine polypes, are ejected by the mouth. The | and recently an Italian, Vincent Rosa, whose 
axis, since upon it they are, as it were, sus-| most noted species, from its singular resem- | description I shall copy, another species. 

pended, and run their prescribed race. This | blance to a quill with its plumes, is called the| “From every cell,” says he, “issues a 
axis consists of a much more rigid, solid and sea-pen. It is a phosphoric animal, and emits | cylindrical animal, resembling an intestine, 
lapidose substance, than the polypary of the |a light so brilliant that by it the fishermen | transversely wrinkled, about half an inch long 





really sheathed polypes, presenting when po- 


lished the smooth substance and lustre of| be able to cast their nets. 

marble, without any appearance of pores or| The vast number of marine animals that 
other orifices—when broken it exhibits the|are endued with the remarkable faculty of 
same kind of fracture as a stick of red seal-| emitting light, indicate that it answers some 
ing-wax ; this description refers particularly | important purpose in their economy. A fact 
to the red coral, for in some other genera | observed by the celebrated navigator Peron, 
belonging to the order the axis is jointed, and | renders it probable that its object is defence ; 


in others, very flexible. The sheathed coral-| he remarked that when the Atlantic Pyro- | 


lines appear in some sort to be analogues of 
those animals whose bodies are covered and 


defended by an external crust or shell, like} mented. A variety of hypotheses with re- 
the testaceous molluscans, the crustaceans spect to the phosphorescence of the ocean 
and the insects; while the tribe in question, | have been started; at first it was attributed 
especially those having a jointed axis, present | to the revolutions of the earth, to electricity, 
some analogy to the vertebrated animals, in| &c.; then to putrescent marine animals, which 
which the muscles cover the bones. It should | certainly do emit light ; but it is now generally 
seem, from the solid and compact substance | known to be the property of a variety of the 
generated by them, that these polypes absorb | more frail inhabitants of the deep, and the 
from the sea-water a greater quantity of the | above remark renders it extremely probable 
matter which is converted into carbonate of| that it was given them by their Creator, to 
lime than the rest of the class, so as to enable | defend them from the attack of their enemies, 
them to condense it into the smallest compass, | whom a sudden augmentation of the intensity 
and therefore Providence has gifted them with | of their light may frighten from their purpose. 
the faculty of making up in virtue, so tospeak,| But the most celebrated polypes, and those 
what they may want in volume. A single-| which produce the most wonderful effects in 
stemmed species, however, belonging to the | some parts of the globe that we inhabit, be- 
flexible genus Antipathes, found by Professor | long to the section in which the polypary is 
Eschscholtz, on the northwest coast of Ame- | jamelliferous, or having the star-shaped oscula, 
rica, was ten feet long. The foot, or base by | or mouth, from which the polype exerts its 
which the common coral is attached to the | tentacles, lamellated or divided into various 
rocks, as indeed is the case with the whole | channels, separated from each other by ele- 
section to which it belongs, is remarkably | vated processes, resembling the gills of a 
expanded ; it rises at first with a single stem | mushroom: these, with several others related 


some was irritated, as well as when it was 
contracted, its phosphorescence was aug- 











can see the fishes swimming near it, so as to | and two lines in diameter, and of which the 


upper extremity or mouth is surrounded by 
about twenty-two very short tentacles. These 
animals, which are pendent, because this 
madrepore is always fixed under the projec- 
tions of the rocks, and vibrates at the will of 
the waves, are always of a lively orange co- 
lour, they contract as soon as they are touched, 
and they die upon being taken out of the wa- 
ter.” Whoever examines a fragment of the 
polypary of any of the varieties of white 
coral, will find it to consist of innumerable 
radiating tubes, variously intercepted, all of 
which appear to issue from a common base ; 
these are, the receptacles of the general body 
of polype, while the connected individuals 
with their blossoms inhabit an infinity of cells 
opening externally, from which the tentacles 
issue to collect their food. 

The seemingly insignificant creatures here 
described, and which seem as little animalized 


as any animal can be to retain a right to the 


name, all whose means of action are confined 
to their tentacles, and whose sole employment 
appears to be the collection and absorption of 
| the beings that form their food, are employed 
by their Creator, to construct and rear mighty 
fabrics in the bosom of the deep. He has so 
organized them, that from their food and the 
waters of the ocean, which by a ¢gonstant ex- 
| pansion and contraction they absorb and ex- 
pel, they are enabled to separate, or elaborate, 
calcareous particles with which they build up, 
and are continually enlarging, their structures ; 





of varying magnitude, which soon divides|to them, Linné regarded as belonging to one 





forming them into innumerable cells, each 
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inhabited by an individual animal, which, | 
however, is not insulated and separated from 
the parent body, but forms a part of a many 
headed and many mouthed monster, which, 
at every oral orifice, is collecting the means 
of still increasing its coral palace, and thus it 
goes on till it has formed a habitation, not for 
itself, but, as I said, for man, in the midst of| 
the world of waters. 

One of their most celebrated historians, 
Amoureux, thus expresses himself upon this 
part of their history. ‘ Some, by their union 
or aggregation, form a long narrow ridge or 
reef, which extends uninterruptedly several 
degrees, opposing an immovable rampart to! 
the great currents of the sea, which it often 
traverses, the solidity and magnitude of which 
increases daily. Sometimes this line of madre- 
poric rocks assumes a circular form; the po- 
lypes that inhabit it gradually elevate their 
rocky dwelling to the surface of the sea; work- 
ing then in a sheltered basin, they little by 
little fill up its voids, taking the precaution, | 
however, to leave in the upper part of this| 
impenetrable wall openings by which the wa- | 
ter can enter and retire, so as to renew itself, | 
and furnish them with a constant supply of | 
their aliment, and of the material with which 
they erect their habitation.” 

They do not always elevate their polypa- | 
ries from the depths of the waters to their| 
surface, some extend themselves horizontally 
upon the bottom of the sea, following its curva- | 
tures, declivities, and anfractuosities, and co-| 
ver the soil of old ocean with an enamelled | 
carpet of various and brilliant colours, some- 
times of a single colour as dazzling as the 
purple of the ancients. Many of these beings | 
are like a tree which winter has stripped of | 
its leaves, but which the spring adorns with 
new flowers, and they strike the beholder by 
the eclat of petal-like animals, with which 
their branches are covered from the base to | 
the extremity. 

Captain Beechey has given a most interest- 
ing account of the proceeding and progress of 
these animals in erecting these mighty works, 
and of the manner in which the sea forms 
ridges, when the animals have carried their 
work as high as they can: upon these at 
length a soil is formed beyond the reach of 
its waves; a vegetation next commences, in 
time plants and trees spring up, animals ar- 
rive, and man himself finds it a convenient 
residence. His account is too long to copy, 
I must therefore refer the reader to it; but I 
must give here his statement of some pro- 
ceedings of these animals, which have a bear- 
ing upon the principal design of the present 
work, and seem to indicate ¢ an instinctive sa- 
gacity in the polypes far above their rank in 
the animal kingdom, and quite inconsistent 
with their organization. 

Speaking of Ducies Island, a formation of | 
the coral animals, he denccibes it as taking | 
the shape of a truncated cone with the face | 
downwards, the form best calculated to resist 
the action of the ocean, and then proceeds to | 
say, “The northeastern and southwestern 
extremities are furnished with points which 
project under water with less inclination than 
the sides of the island, and break the sea be- 
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\intendence of Providence directing its blind bear. 
\efforts and unconscious operations. 


fore it can reach the barrier to the little|}have been exactly what the Copts, their de- 
lagoon formed within it. It is singular that|/scendants, now appear to the stranger who 
these buttresses are opposed to the only two|visits them. ‘I believe,’ says a modern, who 


|quarters whence their structure has to appre-|has seen them,* ‘the ancient race of the 


hend danger, that on the northeast, from the| Egyptians to exist in the present Copts; a 
constant action of the trade wind, and that on|kind of dark-coloured Nubians, (basannés,) 
the other extremity, from the long rolling|much as they are seen on the ancient monu- 
swell from the southwest so prevalent in these | ments; flat foreheads, half woolly hair, the 


‘latitudes; and it is worthy of observation, |eyes rather staring, high hips, the nose rather 


that this barrier, which has the most power- |short than flat, a large mouth with thick lips, 
ful enemy to oppose, is carried out much|placed rather distant from the nose, a thin 
further and with less abruptness than the|and poor beard, few graces of body,’ &c. 
other.” We should feel some surprise if a|‘’The colour of the skin,’ says a later travel- 


bee, in the construction of its comb, should |ler, ‘is nearly the natural colour, if we as- 


strengthen the points most exposed to injury;|sume that the Egyptians were of the same 
but that an animal apparently gifted with the | colour as their descendants, the present Copts, 
lowest degree of sensation, and no intellect,|of whom some are as fair as Europeans.’+ 
should know where to erect buttresses so as| However true, therefore, the statement of 
best to provide for the security of its struc-|Herodotus may be, the reader must guard 
ture indicates in a striking degree the super- | against giving it a meaning which it will not 
Besides, few countries are so much 
exposed to the invasion of foreigners, and 
therefore to so many intermixtures, as Egypt, 

— which is surrounded on three sides by nomad 
For “The Friend.” | hordes ; nor so much visited by strangers, as 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS NOT NEGROES. | it has always been a principal place of trade. 


The last number of * The Friend” contain-|To this it may be added, that the question 


(To be continued.) 





ed a piece signed J. A. J., respecting the an-|here respects a period comprising above a 
\cient Egyptians, which is very likely to mis-|thousand years, (for so long certainly had 


lead a great many readers as to a point, upon | Egypt been civilized before the time of Hero- 
which the following extract from the works dotus ») during which many changes must na- 


| of Professor Heeren, of Gottingen, may be |turally have taken place. 


thought to throw some light. Indeed it ap-| “The truth of this remark will be best 
pears to me to be conclusive and unanswer- | confirmed by the monuments of ancient Egypt 
able. Heeren understands his subject per-| whichstillexist; especially by those which have 
fectly, and is, moreover, distinguished by | been lately discovered. A number of variously 
extensive learning, and an acute and philoso- | sized idols has hitherto been generally referred 
phical mind. His researches into antiquity | to, from which we should judge of the physiog- 
have been more successful than those of al-|nomy of the people. I confess, that in the least 
most any other man, and his opinions are | of these, I find something of the negro kind ; 
formed, not from a hasty view of detached| but then it must be considered, that we can 
morsels of evidence, but from a diligent in-| neither fix the time when, nor the part of the 
oo = ee eae all a where they ot a ate the 
the materiais within his reach. H. ighest importance, because, as wi seen 

“The first object of enquiry is the colour, | hereafter, every part of the country had not 
the figure, in short, the whole exterior of the | always the same fate with the rest. It is 
inhabitants; so far as it may enable us to} most ayreeable to the rules of sound criticism, 
_— the a ee the a to a Se pea ms rey eee 
race of mankind to which the ancient Ingyp-|the tempies and obelisks—ol which we can 
tians belonged. A problem, indeed, much | with certainty pronounce, that they belong to 
more difficult to solve than the reader at first | the flourishing period of the Pharaohs. These 
sight could possibly imagine. are nearly all ‘covered with works of art, which 

“« There are two sources from which one | obaohin a great number of human figures, 
may draw, in our endeavour to determine it : | oither of deities or men, and on that account 
ancient writers and native monuments. Among deserve first to be examined. They acquire, 
the first, the testimony of Herodotus alone | moreover, a great additional value, from their 
would seem sufficient to decide it. He, speak-| clearly indicating an endeavour in the artists 
ing as an eye-witness, expressly declares the | to copy nature, and from their faithfully re- 
Egyptians to be a black race, with woolly | presenting the peculiarities of the different 
hair. It easily appears, however, that these | people, their features, nature of their hair, 
assertions must be limited in two ways: first, | and so forth. The same proofs that this was 


_they apply only to the great body of the peo-| the case are found here, upon the temples of 
/ple, and not to the upper classes; secondly, |'Thebais, as upon the ryins of Persepolis in 


the expression does not exactly signify a com-| Asia: necessity must have led to it, if the 
pletely black, but rather a dark brown, nor | historical meanings were wished to be really 
the hair completely woolly, (but rather curly.) | understood, and from this it probably became 
Another ancient writer upon the colour of the} a rule of encient art. It is impossible, how- 
Egyptians determines this, when he calls|ever, to compare these monuments, as they 
them brown.* To me the Egpytians seem to|are now delineated, and to consider the peo- 


Ss 
* Aumianus Marcellinus, xxii. 16. Homines Egyp- ple who erected them to have been =e 


tii plerique subfusculi sunt, et atrati, magisq. mes- 
tiores, gracilent et audi, 





* Denon, i. 136. + Belzoni, Narrative, p. 239. 
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or any thing like negroes. I appeal here to 
the great historical bas-reliefs upon the tem- 
ples at Thebes, with which Denon has first 
made us acquainted. ‘The figure of the king 
comes before us at different times, and upon 
different occasions. It is always the same 
head ; so that, according to the writer him- 


self, it seems to be a portrait—or rather an| of the head itself approximating to the beau-| of the condition of the coloured 


ideal portrait. But it is so far from having 
the least appearance of African lineaments, 
that it seems rather to approach the Grecian 
profile. Just as little resemblance is there to 
be seen of the negro in more than a hundred 
heads of his attendants, as well warriors as 
priests. I appeal as well to the other reliefs 
upon all the temples above Thebes, so far as 
they are made known to us in the great work 
upon Egypt. I appeal, finally, to the very 
accurately finished plate of the representations 
upon the obelisks, for which we are indebted 
to Zoiga. Compare also the heads of the 
sphynxes and deities upon the top of the obe- 
lisk on Mount Citalorio, and the similar frag- 


openings, which lead to these subterranean 
| abodes, he found art ina still more certain man- 
ner confirmed by nature. A number of mum- 
mies, which were not banded up, showed plainly 
that the hair was long and lank, and the shape 


tiful. There is no need, however, to journey 
into Egypt to be convinced of this: the de- 
| scriptions, and the mummies preserved at 
Munich, are quite sufficient to ensure convic- 
| tion. 

“To this body of evidence there are still 





from one another with the nicest accuracy. | ficent monuments of Egyptian art in this dis- 
Indeed, when Denon descended one of the | trict, were erected by them.” 


Coloured Population of Philadelphia. 


A philanthropic gentleman of the south ap- 
plied to us a short time since, for a statement 
people of this 
city. His object was to ascertain whether the 
reports, industriously circulated by the ene- 
mies of emancipation, respecting the extreme 
degradation and pauperism of this class of our 
population, were true or false. From per- 
sonal observation, when he had been on a 


ssuiananien proofs to be added: two com-| short visit to this place, he was strongly in- 


|mercial contracts, of which the fac-simile of 
one is at Berlin, and the original of the other 
at Paris. We are indebted for their inter- 
| pretation to Professor Boukh, and H. 8. Mar- 
tin. ‘They certainly belong to the period of 
the Ptolemys, but the names which occur, 


» 


show that the persons were Egyptians. These, 


ment of another in the museum of Cardinal | ternal appearance, and, of course, their colour. 


Borgia, and see if there be any thing to be 
found of a negro character. 


* Should even these proofs fail, the Egyp- ; buyer, honey-coloured, or yellowish. 


tians have left us still another, in the pictures 
on the walls in their chambers of the dead. 
The colours in these are still so fresh and 
perfect, as to excite the astonishment of every 
one who examines them. The subjects most- 
ly relate to the domestic life of the Egyptians: 
the human figure is consequently very fre- 
quent. Every thing else is faithfully copied 
from nature, and therefore it is fair to con- 
clude that these are also. Bruce has already 
called the attention of the world to these pic- 
tures in the royal sepulchres of Thebes; but 
it was the French expedition that first gave 


us a clear notion of them, by the labours of| longed to the fairer class. 


the learned who took the pains to examine 
them. The first striking specimen of them | 
is given in the sepulchres of Eluthias, in the 
Thebais, the true school for Egyptian anti- 
quities, because they represent their whole | 
manner of living, and almost every part of | 
their domestic economy. 





Women as well as | 





is called of a darkish brown colour; and the 


| In the Berlin document, the seller, Paminthes, | 





The} medium of our columns. 


clined to doubt the truth of the reports in 
question. 

In obedience to the request of this gentle- 
man, we immediately proceeded to make en- 
quiry, and procured such information for him 
as the nature of circumstances, and the short 
time allowed, would permit; and believing 


|in both, are described according to their ex- | that this information, incomplete as it is, will 


be interesting to many who feel disposed to 
advocate our cause, we have thought proper 
to communicate it to the public through the 
Although the en- 


same epithet is conferred on the buyer, Osa- | quiry was very limited—extending to but two 


neres, in the Parisian one. The shape of the 
nose and face is also stated, but so as not to 
raise the least idea of a negro physiognomy. 

“Two facts may be deduced from all this, 
as historically demonstrating one, that even 
among the Egyptians themselves there was a 
difference of colour; as individuals are ex- 
pressly distinguished from one another by be- 
ing of a darker or lighter complexion. The 
other, that the higher caste of warriors and 
priests, according to the representations on 
all the monuments executed in colours, be- 


brownish, semething between the white and 
black, or swarthy. It cannot, indeed, be 


Their colour is | 


i 


districts for most of the particulars—we trust 
it will throw some light upon an important 
subject, and undeceive the public, measurably 
at least, in relation to it. 

The principal topics submitted for investi- 
gation were embraced in sundry queries, pro- 
pounded by the gentleman aforesaid,—which, 
together with the answers to them, are here 
presented as follows :— 

1. “What is the amount of the free colour- 
ed population of Philadelphia ?” 

The district of Southwark contains 921 men, 
1045 women, 635 boys, 674 girls—total 3275. 
The district of Northern Liberties contains 
276 men, 318 women, 265 boys, 371 girls— 


maintained, that the colour was exactly the | total 1230. In the whole of these two dis- 


same as that appropriated to them on the mo- | 


numents ; but it was become a fixed and set- 
tled type, and how could it have become so, 
if it had not followed nature, where there was 


tricts, 4505 coloured persons. Although this 
does not include the whole city, the greater 
portion of the coloured population is located 
within these divisions. We have not been 


men are here portrayed ; ‘the men are red, the | no want of means to represent white and black | able to obtain a census, at present, for the 


women yellow, the clothes white ; the hair of | 
the men is very dark, curled, but not short, | 
as among the negroes.”* Still clearer proofs | 


colours. In like manner, the yellow or yel- 
lowish complexion became the standing type 
for women. The deities, on the contrary, both 


} 





other parts of the city. 
2. “* What proportion are able to read ?” 
In Southwark, 858,—Northern Liberties, 


are found in the royal sepulchres at Thebes, | male and female, had no general distinctive co- | 172—(these are adults,—a nearly equal num- 


and, above all, in that most magnificent one | 
which was opened by Belzoni. In these, the 


former are represented as the victors, or| 
rulers, and the latter as the conquered, or 
prisoners. ‘1 remarked,’ says Denon, ‘ many | 
decapitated figures; these were all dark, while 
those who had struck off their heads, and still | 
stood sword in hand, were red.’ But the most ! 
decisive proof is in that of Belzoni, where not 
merely the light and dark, but, in the prison- | 
ers and victors, the three principal colours, 


lour, but the individuals among them differ. 


ber of children, say 970, can read)—total, 


“ These proofs, which seem to me irrefra- | 2000. In these districts there are many more 
light and dark men are expressly distinguish- | gable, will unquestionably acquire still greater | poor and ignorant persons than in the other 
ed; and indeed, in such a manner, that the} force, when these monuments shall have been 


more carefully examined, and more complete- 
ly copied. As it is, we may conclude, that, 
though it be allowed that there was a dark- 
coloured race in Egypt, it certainly was not 
the only one ; but a tribe of fairer complexion, 
though not perhaps completely white, (for 
with the limited number of colours of which 
the Egyptians made use, and these without 
intermixing them, it was nearly impossible 





other branches of education. 


| parts of the city, proportionally. 
3 ' 


. “What proportion are acquainted with 
the other elements of a common education?” 

In the Northern Liberties only, informa- 
tion has been obtained. It appears that 92 
of their number, in that district, can write. 
We have no account of their proficiency in 
But we have 
been informed by teachers, that the blacks 


are as apt in learning arithmetic, &c. as the 


white, brown, and black, are distinguished | for them to give very exactly the colour of | whites. 








* Costas, 1. c. p. 156. The Egyptians hod, as is 
there remarked, only six colours, but understood no- 
thing of mixing these together. We need not wonder 
then, at their not being able to paint exactly the colour 
of the skin. 


the skin,) had, at least for a certain period, 
spread themselves over upper Egypt. We 
may, moreover, conclude, that this was the 


ruling tribe, to which the king, the priests, | mon schools. 
jand warriors belonged; and that the magni-|in the city. The number under instruction 





4. “flow many schools, and what the num- 
ber under instruction ?”’ 

We have no estimate of the number of com- 
There are six Sunday schools: 
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cannot at present be ascertained. But they | proper to remark, that many of the coloured 
suffer much inconvenience in this respect from | people have, by their labour and economy, 
the prejudice against their colour. |acquired property, and become freeholders. 
5. “ How many churches of each denomi- | Their real estate in the city (belonging to in- 
nation ?” dividuals,) is supposed to be worth at least a 
In the whole city, there are six Methodist | million of dollars. 
churches, two Presbyterian, three Baptist,,; The number of them who follow various 
one Episcopal, one Lutheran, and two public | kinds of mechanical business is rapidly in- 
halls. creasing, notwithstanding the great difficulty 
6. “How many actually, and how many | of getting places for their children as appren- 
comparatively with the white population, are | tices, owing to the existing prejudices against 
paupers, and supported on public charity!” | their colour. It is known that more than 600, 
From a paper, very carefully drawn up and | and it is believed that upwards of 1000 colour- 
presented to the legislature in 1832, we col- 
lect the following facts :—In the year 1830,| mechanical employments. Among them are 
it appears that out of 549 out-door poor, re-| found bricklayers, carpenters, painters, cabi- 
lieved during the year, only 22 were persons| net makers, tailors, boot and shoe makers, 
of colour, being about four per cent. of the | blacksmiths, shipwrights, sailmakers, turners, 





whole number, while their ratio of population leather dressers, &c. &c., many of whom are | 


ed persons in the city and suburbs, follow | 


exceeds 8 1-4 per cent. The coloured pau- 
pers admitted into the alms-house for the same 
period, did not exceed four per cent. of the 
whole number. ‘The amount of taxes paid by 
them could not be fairly ascertained ; but from 
imperfect returns, it appears that they pay 
not less than $2,500 annually, while the sums 


| acknowledged as superior workmen. 
Nat. Inq. 


| 


People of Colour in Cincinnati. 





| The whole number of coloured people in 


|Cincinnati is about 2,500. The statement | 


expended for the relief of their poor, out of | below embraces but one out of several dis- 


the public funds, has rarely, if ever, exceeded 
$2,000 a year. The amount of rents paid by 
them is found to exceed $100,000 annually. 

7. “How many actually, and how many 
comparatively, are in criminal institutions ?” 

We have not been able to obtain official in- 
formation on this point; but we learn, gene- 
rally, that for crimes of magnitude, their pro- 
portion is very small,—while in cases of petit 
larceny, they fall a little below the whites in 
the scale of moral virtue. One fact, however, 
in their favour, is worthy of consideration, 
viz.: many of the coloured “ criminals” are 
among the youth, who are shut out from the 
House of Refuge, to which the whites have 
access. Very few of the former are admitted, 
on account of the prejudice against their co- 
lour. 

8. “ How many religious, charitable, and 
literary institutions are supported by the co- 
loured people ?” 

The religious establishments supported by 
them, are enumerated in the answer to the 
fifth query. They have more than sixty be- 
neficent societies—some of which are incor- 
porated—for mutual aid in time of sickness 
and distress. ‘The members of these socie- 
ties are bound by rules and regulations which 
tend to promote industry and morality among 
them. Each one pays into the treasury, 
weekly or monthly, a stipulated sum. They 
expend, annually, for the relief of their sick 
and distressed, more than $9,000, out of funds 
raised among themselves for mutual aid. Some 
of these associations number from fifty to one 
hundred members each, not one of whom has 
ever been convicted of crime, in any of the 
courts. Besides the institutions above men- 
tioned, they have two tract societies, two Bible 
societies, two temperance societies, two female 
literary institutions, one moral reform society, 
and one library company. Their public proper- 
ty, (mostly appropriated to religious uses,) is 
estimated at the value of more than $200,000. 

In addition to the foregoing, it may be 


tricts : 


Number of families, ; : ; 53 | 
Do. of individuals, ; : - 258 

| Do. of heads of families, . 106 | 

| Do. of professors of religion, 7s 

| Do. at school, ; ; é 53 
Do. of newspapers taken, . ; 


| Amount of property in real estate, . 

| Number of individuals who have been 

| slaves, . ; : : : 

Number of heads of families who have 
been slaves, ; ‘ ‘ 

Number of heads of families who have 


$9,850 








purchased themselves, . ; . 
Whole amount paid for themselves, $21,513 
Average price (a fraction off,) . $597 

| Number of children purchased by the 

same families, : ; ; . 
Whole amount paid for them, . $2,425 75 
Average, . 5 $173 27 


Total amount paid for parents and child- 
ren in this particular district, $23,940 75 


The district here referred to, was examined 
without the least reference to its being exhi- 
bited separately. It is believed to be a spe- 
cimen of the coloured city population at large. 
According to this statement of the whole co- 
loured population of Cincinnati, 1,129 have 
been in slavery; 476 have purchased them- 
selves, at the total expense of $215,522 04, 
averaging for each, $452 77. 

The coloured people in Cincinnati have 
three churches—two Methodist and one Bap- 
tist—numbering about 450 members. They 
have four Sabbath schools, with each a small 
library, and three Bible classes. A female 
benevolent society has been organized, with 
forty members. Their meetings are held re- 
gularly, and the time spent in working for the 
poor. A society for the relief of persons in 
distress, called the “ Cincinnati Union Socie- 
ty,” also numbers about one hundred male 
members. Its contributions are about $250 
annually. Another Similar institution likewise 
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exists in the city, with about thirty members. 
They have also a temperance society, on the 
principle of total abstinence, with about two 
hundred and eighty members. —Emancipator. 


Hottentot Church.—The chief occurrence 
in our missionary field since the date of my 
last letter, is the opening of the new church 
‘of Elim, which took place on the 18th of 
| October, and at which myself and my wife, 
'with the Sisters Sonderman and Nauhaus, 
were present. We came just in time to at- 
tend the concludiag meeting in the old church 
on the 16th, and to take a share in the need- 
ful preparation on the 17th. Several com- 
panies of strangers had already arrived from 
a distance, who, of course, did not forget to 
pay us a visit in the new church, where we 
were busily employed, with a number of Hot- 
tentots, putting all things to rights. 

The church, which holds full as many 
hearers as that of Gnadenthal, was crowded 
to excess, and a number were obliged to 
|stand outside the doors. The first solemn 
meeting was held at eight o’clock, by Brother 
Teutsch ; but I am altogether at a loss for 
words to describe the highly interesting scene 
\which presented itself, and in every respect 
exceeded my most sanguine expectations. We 





|were seated in one of the neatest places of 
|worship in the colony, and which would do 
no discredit to any part of England, erected 


7 | entirely by the hands of Hottentots, having 


before us a congregation as respectable in 
outward appearance and neatness of dress, as 
I ever saw in any part of the world, all at- 
tentive and devout, and a great many either 
bathed in tears, or struggling to repress the 
glistening drops which started from their 
eyes. When, with this scene before me, I 
| recollected what the Hottentots formerly 
were and what was the state of the farm 
Vogelstruyskraal, little more than eleven 
years ago, my heart overflowed with grati- 
tude to our Saviour, who alone can do such 
wonders. The same sensation of holy joy 
and gratitude, the same refreshing sense of 
the nearness of our Lord, pervaded the whole 
assembly ; so that with one accord they could 
bear witness, that the glory of the Lord 
filled the house, and that they never should 
forget this happy day in all their life.—Late 
paper. 





A cheerful spirit constitutes a very mate- 
rial part of the duty of a Christian. It re- 
commends religion to the world in general, 
and it gives a brightness and a charm to do- 
mestic life. Piety with her skull and cross- 
bones—her hair-cloth, scourges, and tearful 
countenance, was a very repulsive personage ; 
but piety with her gentle silver tones of kind- 
ness, her hand of helpfulness, her glad smile, 
and eyes full of grateful hope, fixed on hea- 
ven, is attractive and beautiful. Cheerful- 
ness ought to be one of the attributes of 
Christian piety.—Private Life. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Fletcher on tre Spiritual Manifestation, &c. 


It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
doctrine of the light of Christ in the con- 
science, or the revelation and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, is peculiar to the religious Society 
of Friends. It stands forth so conspicuously 
on the pages of holy writ—is so interwoven 
by our Lord and his apostles with the whole 
plan of salvation, and enters:so fully into the 
experience of all true Christians, that none 
who have really “ passed from death unto 
life,” but must acknowledge its truth. As a 
general rule, it will be found that the more 
heavenly-minded a man becomes, the more 
closely he imitates the example of his cruci- 
fied Lord, and the larger his religious expe- 
rience, the more fully does he own and prize 
this precious doctrine. Baxter in one of his 
last works has the following remarks, “ I am 
now therefore much more apprehensive than 
heretofore of the necessity of weli grounding 
men in their religion, especially of the wit- 
ness of the indwelling Spirit; for I more 
sensibly perceive that the Spirit is the great 
witness of Christ and Christianity to the 
world. And though the folly of fanatics 
tempted me long to overlook the strength of 
this testimony of the Spirit, while they placed 
it ina certain internal assertion, or enthusiastic 
inspiration, yet now I see that the Holy Ghost 
in another manner is the witness for Christ, 
and his agent in the world.” It is well known 
that Baxter was very severe in his animad- 
versions on Friends for holding this doctrine, 
which calmer reflection and enlarged Chris- 
tian experience taught him to esteem so pre- 
cious and important. 

The pious John Fletcher, whose name 
must command respect from all who love 
Christian meekness and fervour, joined to 
holiness, wrote a series of letters on this 
doctrine, which appear to me worthy the se- 
rious perusal and deep consideration of every 
Friend. While some among us seem almost 
ashamed or afraid to avow their belief in this 
Holy Scripture doctrine, we find that others 
who have felt and tasted its preciousness 
boldly declare it even among professors who 


have not made it so primary an article of 


their faith. It is an error to suppose that it 
derogates from a full and sincere belief in all 
that the dear Son of God has done for us in 
his life and death—that it lessens our grati- 
tude or reverence for that wonderful display 
of his mercy and condescension, when he of- 
fered up his precious life a sacrifice for sins, 
and died the just for the unjust, that he might 


bring us to God. Far from it. The work of 


the Spirit in the heart renders the atonement 
availing to us; applies the cleansing and par- 
doning virtue of Christ’s precious blood to 
our souls, gives us living faith in him as our 
Saviour and Redeemer, and prepares us to 
receive him as the beloved of souls, the 
chiefest of ten thousand, altogether lovely, 
and reveals him as “Christ in us, our hope 
of glory.” 

Such was the doctrine of Fletcher, as will 
be seen by what follows. The first letter on 
the existence of spiritual senses to which the 

















revelations of the Spirit are manifested, I 
shall insert entire, viz. 

“ Srr—When I had the pleasure of seeing 
you last, you seemed surprised to hear me 
say that the Son of God, for purposes worthy 
of his wisdom, manifests himself, sooner or 
later, to all his sincere followers, in a spiritual 
manner, which the world knows not of. The 


assertion appeared to you unscriptural, en- 
thusiastical, and dangerous. 
advanced, to prove that it was scriptural, 
rational, and of the greatest importance, made 
you desire I would write to you on the mys- 
terious subject. I declined it as being unequa! 
to the task; but having since considered that 
a mistake here may endanger your soul or 
mine, I sit down to comply with your request: 
And the end I propose by it, is, either to give 
you a fair opportunity of pointing out my 
error, if 1 am wrong, or to engage you, if I 
am right, to seek what I esteem the most in- 
valuable of all blessings—revelations of Christ 
to your own soul, productive of the experi- 
mental knowledge of him, and the present en- 
joyment of his salvation. 


What I then 


* As an architect cannot built a palace, un- 


less he is allowed a proper spot to erect it 
upon, so I shall not be able to establish the 
doctrine I maintain, unless you allow me the 
existence of the proper senses, to which our 


Lord manifests himself. The manifestation I 


contend for being of a spiritual nature, must 
be made to spiritual senses; and that such 
senses exist and are opened in, and exercised 


by, regenerate souls, is what I design to 


prove in this letter, by the joint testimony of 
Scripture, our church, and reason. 


“1st. The Scriptures inform us that Adam 


lost the experimental knowledge of God by 
His foolish attempt to hide himself 


the fall. 
from his Creator, whose eyes are in every 
place, evidences the total blindness of his un- 
derstanding. The same veil of unbelief, which 
hid God from his mind, was drawn over his 
heart and all his spiritual senses. He died 
the death, the moral, spiritual death, in con- 
sequence of which the corruptible body sinks 
into the grave, and the unregenerate soul 
into hell. 

“In this deplorable state Adam begat his 
children. We, like him, are not only void 
of the life of God, but alienated from it, 
through the ignoranee that is in us. Hence 
it is, that though we are possessed of such 
an animal and rational life as he retained 
after the commission of his sin, yet we are, 
by nature, utter strangers to the holiness and 
bliss he enjoyed in a state of innocence. 
Though we have, in common with beasts, 
bodily organs of sight, hearing, tasting, smell- 
ing, and feeling, adapted to outward objects; 
though we enjoy, in common with devils, the 
faculty of reasoning upon natural truths, and 
mathematical propositions, yet we do not un- 
derstand supernatural and divine things. Not- 
withstanding all our speculations about them, 
we can neither see nor taste them truly, unless 
we are risen with Christ, and taught of God. 
We may, indeed, speak and write about them, 
as the blind may speak of colours, and the 
deaf dispute of sounds, but it is all guess- 
work, hear-say, and mere conjecture. The 


things of the Spirit of God cannot be disco- 
vered, but by spiritual internal senses, which 
are, with regard to the spiritual world, what 
our bodily external senses are with regard to 
the material world. They are the only me- 
dium by which an intercourse between Christ 
and our souls can be opened and maintained. 

“The exercise of these senses is peculiar 
to those who are born of God. ‘They belong 
to what the apostles call the new man, the 
inward man, the new creature, the hidden 
man of the heart. In believers thfs hidden 
man is awakened and raised from the dead, 
by the power of Christ’s resurrection. Christ 
is his life, the Spirit of God is his spirit, 
prayer or praise his breath, holiness his 
health, and love his element. We read of 
his hunger and thirst, food and drink, ygar- 
ment and habitation, armour and conflicts, 
pain and pleasure, fainting and reviving, grow- 
ing, walking, and working. All this supposes 
senses, and the more these senses are quick- 
ened by God, and exercised by the new-born 
soul, the clearer and stronger is his percep- 
tion of divine things. 

“On the other hand, in unbelievers, the 
inward man is deaf, blind, naked, asleep, past 
feeling ; yea, dead in trespasses and sins; and, 
of course, as incapable of perceiving spiritual 
things as a person in a deep sleep, or a dead 
man of discovering outward objects. St. 
Paul’s language to him is, ‘ Awake, thou that 
sleepest, arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light.’ He calls him a natural man, 
one who hath no higher life than that his 
parents conveyed to him by natural genera- 
tion—one who follows the dictates of his own 
sensual soul, and is neither born of God nor 
led by the Spirit of God. ‘ The natural man,’ 
says the apostle, ‘ receiveth not the things of 
the spirit, for they are foolishness unto him, 
neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.’ He has no sense pro- 
perly exercised for this kind of discernment ; 
‘ his eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into his heart the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.’ 

“The reverse of the natural man is the 
spiritual, so called, because God hath revealed 
spiritual things to him by his Spirit, who is 
now in him a principle of spiritual and eternal 
life. ‘The spiritual man,’ says the apostle, 
‘ judgeth, i. e. discerneth all things, yet he 
himself is discerned of no one.’ The high 
state he is in can no more be discerned by 
the natural man than the condition of the 
natural man can be discerned by a brute.* 

“St. Paul not only describes the spiritual 
man, but speaks particularly of his internal, 
moral senses. ‘ Christians,’ says he, ‘ of full 
age, by reason of use, have their senses exer- 
cised to discern good and evil.’ He prays 
that the love of the Philippians ‘ may abound 
more and more in knowledge, and * * * * * 
in all sense of feeling.’{ The Scriptures con- 
stantly mention or allude to one or other of 
these spiritual senses. Give me leave to pro- 
duce some instances. 

“1st. To begin with the stenr. St. Paut 
prays, that, the eyes of his converts being 





*1 Cor. ii. 10—15. +Heb.v. 14. ¢ Phil. i. 9. 















hope of their calling. He reminds them that 
Christ had been evidently set forth crucified| ‘3d. How void of meaning are the follow- 
before their eyes. He assures them that the|ing passages, if they do not allude to that 
God of this world hath blinded the eyes of|sxNsx, which is calculated for the reception 
them that believe not the gospel; and de-|of what the barrenness of human language 
clares that his commission was to open the| compels me to call spiritual perfumes? ‘ ‘The 
eyes of the Gentiles, and turn them from/smell of thy ointments is better than all 
darkness to light. Abraham saw Christ’s|spices. The smell of thy garments is like 
day, and was glad. Moses ren as|the smell of Lebanon. All thy garments 
seeing him who is invisible. David prayed,|smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia; and be- 
‘Open my eyes that I may see wonders out | cause of the savour of thy good ointments, 
of thy law.’ Our Lord complains that the | thy name is as ointment poured forth.’ 
heart of unbelievers is waxed gross, that their | “4th. If believers have not a spiritual fa- 
ears are dull of hearing, and that they have | culty of TasTLNG divine things, what delusion 
closed their eyes, lest they should see with| must they be under, when they say, Christ’s 
their eyes, understand with their hearts, and | fruit is sweet to their taste; and cry out, 
be converted. He counsels the Laodiceans to} How sweet are thy words to my taste! they 
anoint their eyes with eye salve, that they|are sweeter than honey to my mouth! But 
might see. He declares that the world can-| how justly can they speak thus, if they have 
not receive the Spirit-of Truth, because it) tasted the heavenly gift and the good word 
sees him not; that the things, which belong | of God, and, as new-born babes, desire the 
to the peace of obstinate unbelievers, are at|sincere milk of it? Surely if they eat the 
last judicially hid from their eyes; and, that | flesh of the Son of God, drink his blood, and 
the pure in heart shall see God. St. John taste that the Lord is gracious, they have a 
testifies that he, who does evil, hath not seen | right to testify that his love is better than 
God; and that darkness hath blinded the| wine; and to invite those that hunger and 
eyes of him that loves not his brother. The| thirst after righteousness, to taste that the 
Holy Ghost informs us that believers look at | Lord is good, that they also may be satisfied 
the things which are not seen, and behold | with his goodness and mercy, as with marrow 
the glory of God, shining in the face of Jesus | and fatness. 
Christ. These are the eyes with which be-| ‘5th. If we are not to be perfect stoics in 
lievers see the salvation of God. ‘They are | religion, if we should have one degree more 
so distinct from those of the body, that when | of devotion than the marble statues which 
our Lord opened them in St. Paul’s soul, he | adorn our churches, we should have, I think, 
suffered scales to grow over his bodily eyes.|some FEELING of our unworthiness, some 
And no doubt, when Christ gave outward | sense of God’s majesty. Christ’s tender heart 
sight to the blind, it was chiefly to convince | was pierced to atone for, and to remove, the 
the world, that it is he who can say to blind | hardness of ours. God promises to take from 
sinners, ‘ Receive your sight; see the good-|us the heart of stone and to give us a heart 
ness of the Lord in the land of the living ; | of flesh, a broken and contrite heart, the 
look unto me and be saved.’ | sacrifice of which he will not despise. Good 
2d. If you do not admit of a spiritual; king Josiah was praised because his heart 
HEARING, what can you make of our Lord’s| was tender. The conversion of the three thou- 


heard Jesus say, ‘I am the first and the last!’ 








































hear, let him hear!’ And what can be the | being pricked in their heart. We are directed 


not. Ye uncircumcised in heart and ears. | touched, in heaven, with a feeling of our in- 


Ye cannot hear my words; ye are of your firmities. And St. Paul intimates that the 
father the devil. 


repeated caution: ‘He that hath an ear to) sand, on the day of Pentecost, began by their | 


meaning of the following scriptures— Hear, |to feel after God, if happily we might find | 
© foolish people, who have ears and hear| him. Our Lord himself is not ashamed to be | 





the flesh. Hence it appears, that a regenerate 
soul hath his spiritual senses, opened, and 
made capable of discerning what belongs to 
the spiritual world, as a new born infant hath 
his natural senses unlocked, and begins to see, 
hear, and taste, what belongs to the material 
world into which he enters.” 

“1st. These declarations of the Lord, his 
prophets and apostles, need no confirmation. 
Nevertheless, to show you, sir, that I do not 
mistake their meaning, I shall add the testi- 
mony of our own excellent church. As she 
strictly agrees with the Scripture, she makes 
also frequent mention of spiritual sensations, 
and you know, sir, that sensations necessarily 
suppose sense. She prays that God would 
‘ give us a due sense of his inestimable love 
in the redemption of the world, by our Lord 
Jesus Christ.* She begs that he would 
‘make us know and feel there is no other 
name than that of Jesus, whereby we must 
be saved.’t She affirms that true penitents 
feel ‘the burdens of their sins intolerable ;{ 
that godly persons ‘ feel in themselves the 
workings of Christ’s Spirit ;'} that ‘the Lord 
speaks presently to us in the Scriptures, to 
the great and endless comfort of all that have 
any feeling of God in them at all ;’ that ‘ godly 
men felt, inwardly, the Holy Ghost inflaming 
their hearts with the fear and love of God, 
and they are miserable wretches who have 
no feeling of God within them at all,’|| and, 


| that ‘ if we feel the heavy burden of our sins 


pressing our souls, and tormenting us with 
the fear of death, hell, and damnation, we 
must stedfastly behold Christ crucified, with 
the eyes of our heart." 

“‘Qur church farther declares that ‘ true 
faith is not in the mouth and outward profes- 
sion only, but liveth and stirreth inwardly in 
the heart, and that if we feel and perceive 
such a faith in us we must rejoice :’** * That 
correction, though painfu!, bringeth with it a 
taste of God's goodness ;++ That, ‘if after 
contrition, we feel our consciences at peace 
with God, through the remission of our sin, 
it is God who worketh that great miracle in 
us ;’ and she prays, that, ‘as this knowledge 
and feeling is not in ourselves, and as by our- 
selves it is not possible to come by it, the 


He that is of God heareth | highest degree of obduracy and apostacy, is,; Lord would give us grace to know these 







God’s words; ye, therefore, hear them not, |to be past feeling, and to have our conscience things, and feel them in our hearts.t{{ She 
| 
‘ 


because ye are not of God!’ Can it be sup-j seared as with a hot iron. 


posed that our Lord spake of outward hear. | 
ing, when he said, ‘The hour cometh, and | 


now is, that the dead shall hear the voice of| 


begs that ‘ God would assist us with his Holy 
“I hope, sir, you will not attempt to set| Spirit, that we may hearken to the voice of 
aside so many plain passages, by saying they | the good Shepherd :’§§ She sets us upon ask- 
are unfit to support a doctrine, as containing | ing continually, that the Lord would ‘ lighten 









the Son of God and live. My sheep hear my |empty metaphors, which amount just to no- 
voice. He that hath heard and learned of the | thing. This would be pouring the greatest 
Father, cometh unto me?’ Do not all sinners | contempt on the perspicuity of the oracles of 
stand spiritually in need of Christ’s powerful | God, the integrity of the sacred writers, and 
Ephphaatha, be thou opened? Is that man| the wisdom of the Holy Ghost, who inspired 
truly converted who cannot witness with|them. As certainly as there is a spiritual 
Isaiah, The Lord hath wakened my ear to/life, there are senses calculated for the dis- 
hear as the learned; and, with the Psalmist, | play and enjoyment of it; and these senses 
mine ears hast thou opened ? Had not the be-|exist no more in metaphor than the life that 
lievers at Ephesus heard Christ, and been | exerts itself by them. Our Lord settled the 
taught of him? When St. Paul was caught! point, when he declared to Nicodemus, that 
up into the third heaven, did he not hear|no man can see the kingdom of God, the 
words unspeakable ! And far from thinking | kingdom of grace here, and of glory hereaf- 








not question whether he was not then out of| the Spirit; just as no child can see this world, 
the body? And does not St. John positively | except he is first born of a woman—born o 


. 


spiritual hearing absurd or impossible, did he} ter, except he is first born of God, born of 


our darkness,’ and deliver us from the two 
heaviest plagues of Pharaoh, ‘ blindness and 
hardness of heart.’|||| And she affirms, ‘ that 
if we will be profitable hearers of the Scrip- 
tures, we must keep under our carnal senses, 
taken by the outward words, search the in- 
ward meaning, and give place to the Holy 
Ghost,’ whose peculiar office is to open our spi- 
ritual senses, as he opened Lydia's heart.49 


* Thanksgiving. + Office for the sick. = tCom- 
munion. § 17th article. {| Hom. on certain places of 
Scripture. %2 Hom. on the passion. ** Hom, on 
faith, lst and 3d part. t+ Hom. on the fear of death, 
2d part. tt Hom. for rogation week, 3d part. §§ Hom, 
on repentance, 2d part.  j{| Evening prayer and litany. 
VT Hom. on certain places of Scripture. 
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A 


«If I did not think the testimony of our 
blessed reformers, founded upon that of the 
sacred writers, of sufficient weight to turn 
the scale of your sentiments, I could throw 
in the declarations of many ancient and mo- 
dern divines. ‘To instance in two or three 
only. St. Cyril, in the 13th book of his 
‘Treasurer, affirms, that ‘men know Jesus is 
the Lord, by the Holy Ghost, no otherwise 
than they who taste honey know it is sweet, 
even by its proper quality.” Dr. Smith, of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, in his select 
discourses, observes, after Plotinus, that ‘ God 
is best discerned * * * by an intellectual 
touch of him.’ * We must,’ says he, ‘ see 
with our eyes, to use St. John’s words; we 
must hear with our ears, and our hands must 
handle the word of life, * * * * for the soul 
hath its sense as well as the body.’ And 
Bishop Hopkins, in his treatise on the new 
birth, accounts for the papists’ denying the 
knowledge of salvation, by saying, ‘it is no 
wonder that they, who will not trust their 
natural senses in the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, should not trust their spiritual ones 
in the doctrine of assurance.’ 


“III. But instead of proving the point by 


multiplying quotations, let me entreat you, | 


sir, to weigh the following observation in the 
balance of reason: 


“1st. Do not all grant there is such a 


thing as moral sense in the world, and that | 


to be utterly void of it, is to be altogether 
unfit for social life? If you had given a friend 
the greatest proofs of your love, would not he 
be inexcusable if he felt no gratitude, and had 
absolutely no sense of your kindness? Now, 
if moral sense and feeling are universally al- 
lowed, between man and man, in civil life, 
why should it appear incredible or irrational 
that there should be such a thing between 
God and man, in the divine life ? 
* * * * * 


« 4th. To conclude—if material objects can- 


not be perceived by man, in his present state, 


his bodily senses, by a parity of reason, spi-| true to the life. 











* My heart awake, 
Feel the great truths. To feel is to be fired, 
And to believe, Lorenzo, is to feel.’ 


Till professors see the necessity of believing | 


canals, and rail-roads, and public edifices, and 
towns and cities. Along the route of the 
great New York canal (that glorious monu- 
ment to the glorious memory of De Witt 


in this manner, they rest in a refined form of| Clinton), a canal, a rail road, and a turnpike, 


godliness. ‘To the confidence of the Antino- 
mians, they may, indeed, join the high pro- 
fession of the foolish virgins. They may even 
crown their partial assent to the truths of the 


gospel, with the zeal of Pharisees and the re- | 


gularity of moralists ; but still they stop short 
of the new creation, the new birth, the life of 
God in the soul of man. Nay more, they 
stumble at some of the most important truths 
of Christianity, and think the discoveries that 
sound believers have of Christ and the spi- 


ritual world, are enthusiastical delusions, or, | 
at least, extraordinary favours, which they | 


can very well do without. Thus, even while 


they allow the power of godliness in others, | 


they rest satisfied wituout experiencing it in 
themselves. 

“2. What 1 shall write will depend very 
much on the existence of spiritual senses ; 
and if this letter convinces you that they are 
opened in every new-born soul, you will more 
easily believe Christ can and does manifest 
himself by that proper medium; and my let- 
ters on divine manifestations will meet with 
a less prejudiced reader. 

‘That Emmanuel, the light of the world, 
may direct me to write with soberness and 
truth, and you to read with attention and can- 
dour, is the sincere prayer of, sir, yours, &c.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
Northern and Southern States contrasted. 


Senator Preston, of South Carolina, spent 
several weeks last summer in travelling 
through the northern states. From a recent 
address by him at a public meeting of his fel- 
low citizens of the South, the following has 
been published as an extract. 


are to be seen in the width of perhaps a hun- 
dred yards, each of them crowded with travel 
| or overflowing with commerce. Throughout 
| their course lands that before their construc- 
tion would scarcely command five dollars the 
acre, now sell for fifty, seventy-five, or a 
|hundred. Passing along it, you see no space 
of three miles without a town or village, and 
| you are never out of the sound of a church 
| bell. 

‘‘ We of the South are mistaken in the 
character of these people, when we think of 
them only as pedlars in horn flints and bark 
nutmegs. ‘Their energy and enterprise are 
directed to all objects, great and small, with- 
in their reach. At the fall of a scanty rivulet 
they set up their little manufactory of wooden 
buttons or combs—they plant a barren hill 
| side with broom corn, and make it into brooms 
jat the bottom—and on its top they erect a 
wind-mill. ‘Thus at a single spot you may 
see the air, the earth, and the water, all at 
work for them. But at the same time the 
ocean is whitened to its extremities with the 
sails of their ships, and the land is covered 
with their works of art and usefulness. 

‘“* Massachusetts is perhaps the most flou- 
rishing of the northern states. Yet of natural 
productions she exports but two articles— 
granite and ice. Absolutely nothing but rock 
and ice! Every thing else of her commerce, 
from which she derives so much wealth, is 
artificial—the work of her own hands. 

“* All this is done in a region with a bleak 
|climate and sterile soil, by the energy and 
intelligence of the people. Each man knows 
that the public good is his individual advan- 
tage. ‘The number of rail roads, and other 
modes of expeditious intercommunication, 
knits the whole country into a closely com- 


1 The contrast is drawn with a strength of| pacted mass, through which the productions 
but through the medium of one or other of} colouring characteristic of the man, and yet 


Surely to a mind so intelli- 


ritual objects cannot be discovered but through | gent as his, the real cause of the difference 


one or other of the senses which belong to the | must have been present. Do away the blast- 
inward man. God being a spirit, cannot be) jing influence of slavery, proclaim liberty to 


worshipped in truth unless he is known in| the bondman, introduce free labour, and in| common sympathy. 


spirit. You may as soon imagine how a blind 


man, by reasoning on what he feels or tastes, 
can get true ideas of light and colours, as 
how one, who has no spiritual senses opened, 
can, by all his reasoning and guessing, attain | 
an experimental knowledge of the invisible 


God. 


“Thus, from the joint testimony of Scrip- 
ture, of our church, and of reason, it appears 


that spiritual senses are a blessed reality. I 
have dwelt so long on the proof of their ex- 


istence, for two reasons: Ist. They are of 
infinite use in religion—saving faith cannot 
If St. Paul’s 


subsist and act without them. 
definition of that grace be just, if it is ‘ the 


substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen,’ it must be a principle of 
spiritual life, more or less, attended with the 
to the 
poetic and evangelical lines of Dr. Young: | ed with fertile fields, with manufactories, and 


exercise of these senses; accordin 


the country wherein “nature has been so 
prodigal,” in “ the genial climate and fertile 
soil of the South,” “the industry and skill 
that have converted the inclement and barren 
hills of New England into a garden,” may 
indeed “ create almost a paradise.” 

“No southern man can journey (as I have 
done) through the northern states, and wit- 
ness the prosperity, the industry, the public 
spirit, which they exhibit—the sedulous culti- 
vation of all those arts by which life is ren- 
dered comfortable and respectable—without 
feelings of deep sadness and shame, as he 


remembers his own neglected and desolate | 


home. There, no dwelling is to be seen 
abandoned, no farm uncultivated, no man idle, 
no waterfall, even, unemployed. Every per- 
son and every thing performs a part towards 
the grand result, and the whole land is cover- 





of commerce and of the press, the comforts 
of life and the means of knowledge, are uni- 
versally diffused ; while the close intercourse 
of travel and business makes all men neigh- 
bours, and promotes a common interest and 
In a community thus 
connected, a single flash of thought pervades 
the whole land almost as rapidly as thought 
| itself can fly. The population becomes, as it 
| were, a single set of muscles, animated by one 
heart, and directed by a common sensorium. 
“ How different the condition of things in 
the South! Here, the face of the country 
wears the aspect of premature old age and 
|decay. No improvement is seen going on— 
| nothing is done for posterity—no man thinks 
|of any thing beyond the present moment. 
Our lands are yearly tasked to their utmost 
capacity of production, and when exhausted 
are abandoned for the youthful West. Be. 
cause nature has been prodigal to us, we 
seem to think it unnecessary to do any thing 
for ourselves. The industry and skill that 








have converted the inclement and barren hills 
of New England into a garden, in the genial 
climate and fertile soil of the South would 
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create almost a paradise. Our natural advan- 
tages are among the greatest with which 
Providence has blessed mankind, but we lack 
the spirit to enjoy and improve them. The 
rich ore is beneath our feet, yet we dig not | 
for it. The golden fruit hangs from the bough, 
and we lift not our hands to gather it.” 


} 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE CLOSE OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


Solemn, yet sweet, life’s close,— 
When to the Christian, anxious for his goal, 
Death comes, to yield each tortured nerve repose, 
And liberate the soul. 





To him, whose day of life 
Has had a sun ne’er curtained by a cloud,— 
There may be horror, mingled with the strife, 
When the strong man is bowed. 


To him whose all of joy 
In this world’s fleeting pleasure has its birth,— 
Who by eaeh hope that gives the mind employ, 
Is closer bound to earth ;— 


To such as these, oh doath ! 
There must be terror in thy cloud-wrapped brow ; 
Earth passes, Heaven is lost, and wide beneath 
Open the gates of woe. 


But to the Christian's bed 
When death steals softly down—’tis not in wrath, | 
For visions of eternal beauty shed 

Their glory round his path. 


| 


He touches the racked frame, 
And quiet settles on life’s quivering strings— 
And with mortality’s expiring flame 

Forth the pure spirit springs. 


That soul aspired to Heaven, 
Seeking for holy light, whilst clothed with clay; 
Bat to its now unshackled powers are given 
Glory’s unclosing day. 





CONTRIVANCES OF ANTS. 


A gentleman of unimpeachable veracity, remarked 
to us the other day, that while in the island of St. 
Croix, he instituted several experiments with refer- 
ence to ascertaining the truth of what he had been 
often told, of the ingenuity and apparent reasonings 
of the ant of that beautiful. island. Having slain a 
centipede, which had been sent him by a friend, he 
laid it on the window stool within his apartment, 
where, though not a single individual of that mis- 
chievous race of vermin had been previously seen, to 
his great gratification, in the course of a few hours, one 
solitary ant suddenly made his appearance through a 
crevice in the casing, attracted probably by, the odour 
of the dead body. Shortly after, having surveyed the 
premises, it disappeared, but speedily returned with a 
host of companions, to whom the discovery of the prize 
had unquestionably been communicated ; a more care- 
ful survey of the magnitude of the object was evi- 
dently instituted. The whole company then disap- 
peared simultaneously through the crack; but an 
army was put in requisition, for the third appearance 
was a multitude. Having mounted the carcass, ex- 
amined minutely its exact position, and satisfied 
themselves that it was actually bereft of life, and that 
no danger would be incurred from their premeditated 
operations, a new and unlooked for series of labours 
were commenced, bearing such a striking analogy to 
human reason, as manifested in what is commonly 
called contrivance, that if there is no intelligence in 
it,—why the metaphysicians have in reservation an 
unexplored field of ubservation. Well, not being able 
to move the mass entire, they divided themselves into 
platoons, and cut the body into portions, of about half 
an inch in length, which was effectually and skilfully 
done, between a late hour in the afternoon and the 
following night, and each piece transferred to their 
citadel through some contiguous aperture, of sufficient 
diameter tu allow the loads to pass. When the ob- 
server arose at daylight, every part had been carried 
away but the head, which was really moving off to- 


ee 
a 


ward the hole, surrounded by an immense concourse 
of admiring spectators, probably on the gut vive, happy 
in the delightful anticipation of future feasts and re- 
vellings. On farther scrutiny, he found that the de- 


dozen bearers, who, like a Roman phalanx with a 


all the rest had disappeared.—Scientific Tracts. 
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We think it proper to state for the informa- 
tion of such of our subscribers as have their 
papers left at taverns that we do not consider | 
ourselves accountable for those that are lost. 
Of latter time, frequent applications have been 
made at the office for numbers which were 
regularly left at the places ordered by the 
subscribers ; and two instances of taverns| 
being closed and no information left at the | 
office respecting some of the papers which 
had been left at those places. In all cases of | 
removal, subscribers should be particular in 
leaving timely notice at the office, otherwise, 


the scum—after which I added a little blood, 
while the syrup was warm, which caused the 
sediment to settle at the bottom of the kettle, 


| capitated head was mounted on the backs of about a when the whole stood an hour. 


“I poured off the syrup as carefully as I 


| testudo upon their shoulders, were marching off in an could—placed it over the fire again, and gave 
| orderly manner, toward the same orifice through which . 


it a slow heat, and testing it as they do syrup 
of maple, (molasses), began to stir with a 
wooden spatula off from the fire, till it was 
grained off very handsome, and was much 
admired by those who saw it. I ask pardon 
for this intrusion on your patience, in giving 


‘you a plain unvarnished statement of my su- 


gar making from the MANGEL wurTzEL. I 
hope to be able next season to give you a 
more particular account. 

“T am, X&c. Aurrep M. Ciark.” 


We must admire the perseverance and in- 
genuity of Mr. Clark, who deserves all praise 
for making the effort, aided only by the inte- 
rest created within him from what he has 
read of the efforts to introduce the making of 
sugar from beets. Now that there is in- 
formation of a more direct mode of manufac- 
ture, and from which better results can be 
obtained, than pursued by Mr. Clark, we say 





if numbers are lost, we must charge six cents| to our farmers, look to it, and obtain Pedder’s 


per number for duplicates. 

At the request of a fellow citizen who has 
much at heart the raising of the sugar beet, 
and the making of sugar from it, the follow- 
ing is inserted : 

From the Commercial Herald. 


BEET SUGAR. 


Although our citizens in the immediate 
vicinity of this, do not seem to be aware of 
the success that must ultimately crown the 
eflorts of those who have laboured to intro- 
duce into the country the growing of the su- 
gar beet and making of sugar from it; still 
we think the facts mentioned in the following 
letter, of the practicability of the object, must 
not only interest all, but offer a startling evi- 
dence of the propriety, and indeed necessity, 
of all who are really interested, labouring in 
one way or another to work out some result 
in regard to this new and important branch 
of agriculture. Having taken a deep interest 
in the matter from the beginning, I shall, as 
soon as time permits, offer further observa- 
tions on the subject, accompanied with some 
interesting facts. 


Extract from a letter from Dayton, Ohio, 


Nov. 7th, to Jacob Snider, Jr., Philadel. | 


phia, Secretary of “ Beet Sugar Society.” 

“‘T have perused the report of Mr. James 
Pedder, agent of your society, and find in it 
much and useful information, as to raising 
the root, and the mode of manufacture into 
sugar. I am anxious to obtain sEED oF THE 
PROPER KIND. In the fore part of October 
I made from the roots of the mangel wurtzel, 
weighing 29} lbs. two and an half pounds of 
sugar, of good quality, brown kind. I used 
very little fixtures. I bruised the roots with 
the head of an axe, and poured upon the pulp 
scalding water, and put the whole into a 
coarse bag, and wrung out by hand all the 
juice that I could obtain. I then put it over 
a fire in a brass kettle, adding milk to raise 


report and read it. 


J. Pedder’s report may be had at No. 32, 
Walnut street, of J. Snider, Jun’r., Secretary 
and Treasurer, or of B. M. Hollinshead, one 
of the managers of the “ Beet Sugar Society,” 
| No. 14, North Sixth street. Price 25 cents 
single copy, $2 40 per dozen, or $15 per 
hundred. Beet secd can be furnished at the 
same places, at one dollar per quart. 

The article copied from another journal 
into this, last week, relative to the ancient 
Egyptians, we thought would be acceptable 
to our readers as an interesting sketch of 
that remarkable people. The attempt to 
show their identity with the negro race 
seemed plausible, although regarded by us at 
the time with some degree of incredulity. We 
have inserted to-day a communication elicited 
by the former, and readers are left to form 
their own conclusions as to the merits of the 
argument on either hand. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 

The editors of the Friends’ Library have 
delayed issuing the first number of the work, 
in order to allow ample time for forwarding 
the subscription papers, and thus enable them 
to print an edition sufficient to supply all the 
subscribers. ‘They have now determined to 
issue the first number early in the first month 
next, and each subsequent number in the early 
| part of the succeeding months. If there are 

any subscription papers yet remaining in the 
hands of agents or other friends, they will 
confer a favour by transmitting them as early 
as practicable. It is intended to print no 
more than will supply the subscription. 





We understand that the course of lectures 
on Physiology at Friends’ Reading Rooms, 
which was to commence this evening, is post- 
poned for a week; of which a more full no- 
tice will be given in our next. 


— 








































































